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PsyCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 





DOES ‘CONSCIOUSNESS’ EXIST? 


HOUGHTS’ and ‘things’ are names for two sorts of object, 
which common sense will always find contrasted and will 
always practically oppose to each other. Philosophy, reflecting on 
the contrast, has varied in the past in her explanations of it, and 
may be expected to vary in the future. At first, ‘spirit and matter,’ 
‘soul and body,’ stood for a pair of equipollent substances quite on 
a par in weight and interest. But one day Kant undermined the 
soul and brought in the transcendental ego, and ever since then the 
bipolar relation has been very much of its balance. The transcend- 
ental ego seems nowadays in rationalist quarters to stand for every- 
thing, in empiricist quarters for almost nothing. In the hands of 
such writers as Schuppe, Rehmke, Natorp, Miinsterberg—at any 
rate in his earlier writings, Schubert-Soldern and others, the spirit- 
ual principle attenuates itself to a thoroughly ghostly condition, 
being only a name for the fact that the ‘content’ of experience 
is known. It loses personal form and activity—these passing over 
to the content—and becomes a bare Bewusstheit or Bewusstsein 
tiberhaupt, of which in its own right absolutely nothing can be said. 
I believe that ‘consciousness,’ when once it has evaporated to 
this estate of pure diaphaneity, is on the point of disappearing alto- 
gether. It is the name of a nonentity, and has no right to a place 
among first principles. Those who still cling to it are clinging to 
a mere echo, the faint rumor left behind by the disappearing ‘soul’ 
upon the air of philosophy. During the past year, I have read a 
number of articles whose authors seemed just on the point of aban- 
doning the notion of consciousness,’ and substituting for it that of 
an absolute experience not due to two factors. But they were not 
quite radical enough, not quite daring enough in their negations. 
For twenty years past I have mistrusted ‘consciousness’ as an 
entity; for seven or eight years past I have suggested its non-exist- 
ence to my students, and tried to give them its pragmatic equivalent 


* Articles by Baldwin, Ward, Bawden, King, Alexander and others. Dr. 
Perry is frankly over the border. 
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in realities of experience. It seems to me that the hour is ripe for it 
to be openly and universally discarded. 

To deny plumply that ‘consciousness’ exists seems so absurd on 
the face of it—for undeniably ‘thoughts’ do exist—that I fear some 
readers will follow me no farther. Let me then immediately explain 
that I mean only to deny that the word stands for an entity, but to 
insist most emphatically that it does stand for a function. There is, 
I mean, no aboriginal stuff or quality of being, contrasted with that 
of which material objects are made, out of which our thoughts of 
them are made; but there is a function in experience which thoughts 
perform, and for the performance of which this quality of being is 
invoked. That function is knowing. ‘Consciousness’ is supposed 
necessary to explain the fact that things not only are, but get re- 
ported, are known. Whoever blots out the notion of consciousness 
from his list of first principles must still provide in some way for 
that function’s being carried on. 


I 


My thesis is that if we start with the supposition that there is 
only one primal stuff or material in the world, a stuff of which 
everything is composed, and if we call that stuff ‘pure experience,’ 


then knowing can easily be explained as a particular sort of relation 
towards one another into which portions of pure experience may 
enter. The relation itself is a part of pure experience; one of its 
‘terms’ becomes the subject or bearer of the knowledge, the knower,? 
the other becomes the object known. This will need much explana- 
tion before it can be understood. The best way to get it understood 
is to contrast it with the alternative view; and for that we may take 
the recentest alternative, that in which the evaporation of the definite 
soul-substance has proceeded as far as it can go without being yet 
complete. If neo-Kantism has expelled earlier forms of dualism, we 
shall have expelled all forms if we are able to expel neo-Kantism in 
its turn. 

For the thinkers I call neo-Kantian, the word consciousness to- 
day does no more than signalize the fact that experience is inde- 
feasibly dualistic in structure. It means that not subject, not object, 
but object-plus-subject is the minimum that can actually be. The 
subject-object distinction meanwhile is entirely different from that 
between mind and matter, from that between body and soul. Souls 
were detachable, had separate destinies; things could happen to them. 
To consciousness as such nothing can happen, for, timeless itself, it 


*In my ‘ Psychology’ I have tried to show that we need no knower other 
than the ‘ passing thought.’ 
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is only a witness of happenings in time, in which it plays no part. 
It is, in a word, but the logical correlative of ‘content’ in an Experi- 
ence of which the peculiarity is that fact comes to light in it, that 
awareness of content takes place. Consciousness as such is entirely 
impersonal—‘self’ and its activities belong to the content. To say 
that I am self-conscious, or conscious of putting forth volition, means 
only that certain contents, for which ‘self’ and ‘effort of will’ are 
the names, are not without witness as they occur. 

Thus, for these belated drinkers at the Kantian spring, we should 
have to admit consciousness as an ‘epistemological’ necessity, even 
if we had no direct evidence of its being there. 

But in addition to this, we are supposed by almost every one to 
have an immediate consciousness of consciousness itself. When the 
world of outer fact ceases to be materially present, and we merely 
recall it in memory, or fancy it, the consciousness is believed to stand 
out and to be felt as a kind of impalpable inner flowing, which, once 
known in this sort of experience, may equally be detected in presen- 
tations of the outer world. ‘‘The moment we try to fix our atten- 
tion upon consciousness and to see what, distinctly, it is,’’ says a 
recent writer, ‘‘it seems to vanish. It seems as if we had before us 
a mere emptiness. When we try to introspect the sensation of blue, 
all we can see is the blue; the other element is as if it were diaphanous. 
Yet it can be distinguished, if we look attentively enough, and know 
that there is something to look for.’’® ‘‘Consciousness’’ (Bewusst- 
heit), says another philosopher, ‘‘is inexplicable and hardly describ- 
able, yet all conscious experiences have this in common that what 
we call their content has this peculiar reference to a center for which 
‘self’ is the name, in virtue of which reference alone the content is 
subjectively given, or appears. . . . While in this way consciousness, 
or reference to a self, is the only thing which distinguishes a con- 
scious content from any sort of being that might be there with no 
one conscious of it, yet this only ground of the distinction defies all 
closer explanations. The existence of consciousness, although it is 
the fundamental fact of psychology, can indeed be laid down as 
certain, can be brought out by analysis, but can neither be defined 
nor deduced from anything but itself.’’ 

‘Can be brought out by analysis,’ this author says. This sup- 
poses that the consciousness is one element, moment, factor—call 
it what you like—of an experience of essentially dualistic inner 
constitution, from which, if you abstract the content, the conscious- 
ness will remain revealed to its own eye. Experience, at this rate, 
would be much like a paint of which the world pictures were made. 


*G. E. Moore: Mind, Vol. XII., N. S., p. 450. 
‘Paul Natorp: ‘ Einleitung in die Psychologie,’ 1888, pp. 14, 112. 
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Paint has a dual constitution, involving, as it does, a menstruum® 
(oil, size or what not) and a mass of content in the form of pigment 
suspended therein. We can get the pure menstruum by letting the 
pigment settle, and the pure pigment by pouring off the size or oil. 
We operate here by physical subtraction; and the usual view is, that 
by mental subtraction we can separate the two factors of experience 
in an analogous way—not isolating them entirely, but distinguishing 
them enough to know that they are two. 


II 


Now my contention is exactly the reverse of this. Experience, 
I believe, has no such inner duplicity; and the separation of it into 
consciousness and content comes, not by way of subtraction, but by 
way of addition—the addition, to a given concrete piece of it, of other 
sets of experiences, in connection with which severally its use or 
function may be of two different kinds. The paint will also serve 
here as an illustration. In a pot in a paint-shop, along with other 
paints, it serves in its entirety as so much saleable matter. Spread 
on a canvas, with other paints around it, it represents, on the con- 
trary, a feature in a picture and performs a spiritual function. 
Just so, I maintain, does a given undivided portion of experience, 
taken in one context of associates, play the part of a knower, of a 
state of mind, of ‘consciousness’; while in a different context the 
same undivided bit of experience plays the part of a thing known, 
of an objective ‘content.’ In a word, in one group it figures as a 
thought, in another group as.a thing. And, since it can figure in 
both groups simultaneously we have every right to speak of it as 
subjective and objective both at once. The dualism connoted by 
such double-barrelled terms as ‘experience,’ ‘phenomenon,’ ‘datum,’ 
‘Vorfindung’—terms which, in philosophy at any rate, tend more 
and more to replace the single-barrelled terms of ‘thought’ and 
‘thing’—that dualism, I say, is still preserved in this account, but 
reinterpreted, so that, instead of being mysterious and elusive, it 
becomes verifiable and concrete. It is an affair of relations, it falls 
outside, not inside, the single experience considered, and can always 
be particularized and defined. 

The entering wedge for this more concrete way of understanding 
the dualism was fashioned by Locke when he made the word ‘idea’ 
stand indifferently for thing and thought, and by Berkeley when he 
said that what common sense means by realities is exactly what the. 

5“ Figuratively speaking, consciousness may be said to be the one uni- 
versal solvent or menstruum, in which the different kinds of psychic acts 


and facts are contained, whether in concealed or in obvious form.” G. T. 
Ladd: ‘ Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory,’ 1894, p. 30. 
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philosopher means by ideas. Neither Locke nor Berkeley thought 
his truth out into perfect clearness, but it seems to me that the con- 
ception I am defending does little more than consistently carry out 
the ‘pragmatic’ method which they were the first to use. 

If the reader will take his own experiences, he will see what I 
mean. Let him begin with a perceptual experience, the ‘presenta- 
tion,’ so called, of a physical object, his actual field of vision, the 
room he sits in, with the book he is reading as its center; and let 
him for, the present treat this complex object in the common-sense way 
as being ‘really’ what it seems to be, namely, a collection of physical 
things cut out from an environing world of other physical things 
with which these physical things have actual or potential relations. 
Now at the same time it is just those self-same things which his 
mind, as we say, perceives; and the whole philosophy of perception 
from Democritus’s time downwards has been just one long wrangle 
over the paradox that what is evidently one reality should be in two 
places at once, both in outer space and in a person’s mind. ‘Repre- 
sentative’ theories of perception avoid the logical paradox, but on 
the other hand they violate the reader’s sense of life, which knows 
no intervening mental image but seems to see the room and the book 
immediately just as they physically exist. 

The puzzle of how the one identical room can be in two places 
is at bottom just the puzzle of how one identical point can be on 
two lines. It can, if it be situated at their intersection; and sim- 
ilarly, if the ‘pure experience’ of the room were a place of intersec- 
tion of two processes, which connected it with different groups of 
associates respectively, it could be counted twice over, as belonging 
to either group, and spoken of loosely as existing in two places, al- 
though it would remain all the time a numerically single thing. 

Well, the experience is a member of diverse processes that can 
be followed away from it along entirely different lines. The one 
self-identical thing has so many relations to the rest of experience 
that you can take it in disparate systems of association, and treat it 
as belonging with opposite contexts. In one of these contexts it is 
your ‘field of consciousness’; in another it is ‘the room in which you 
sit,’ and it enters both contexts in its wholeness, giving no pretext for 
being said to attach itself to consciousness by one of its parts or 
aspects, and to outer reality by another. What are the two proc- 
esses, now, into which the room-experience simultaneously enters in 

this way ? 
One of them is the reader’s personal biography, the other is the 
history of the house of which the room is part. The presentation, 
the experience, the that in short (for until we have decided what it 
is it must be a mere that) is the last term of a train of sensations, 
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emotions, decisions, movements, classifications, expectations, etc., end- 
ing in the present, and the first term of a series of similar ‘inner’ 
operations extending into the future, on the reader’s part. On the 
other hand, the very same that is the terminus ad quem of a lot of 
previous physical operations, carpentering, papering, furnishing, 
warming, ete., and the terminus a quo of a lot of future ones, in 
which it will be concerned when undergoing the destiny of a physical 
room. The physical and the mental operations form curiously in- 
compatible groups. As a room, the experience has occupied that 
spot and had that environment for thirty years. As your field of 
consciousness it may never have existed until now. As a room, at- 
tention will go on to discover endless new details in it. As your 
mental state merely, few new ones will emerge under attention’s eye. 
As a room, it will take an earthquake, or a gang of men, and in any 
case a certain amount of time, to destroy it. As your subjective 
state, the closing of your eyes, or any instantaneous play of your 
fancy will suffice. In the real world, fire will consume it. In your 
mind, you can let fire play over it without effect. As an outer ob- 
ject, you must pay so much a month to inhabit it. As an inner con- 
tent, you may oceupy it for any length of time rent-free. If, in 
short, you follow it in the mental direction, taking it along with 
events of personal biography solely, all sorts of things are true of 
it which are false, and false of it which are true if you treat it as 
a real thing experienced, follow it in the physical direction, and 
relate it to associates in the outer world. 


III 


So far, all seems plain sailing, but my thesis will probably grow 
less plausible to the reader when I pass from percepts to concepts, 
or from the case of things presented to that of things remote. I 
believe, nevertheless, that here also the same law holds good. If we 
take conceptual manifolds, or memories, or fancies, they also are in 
their first intention mere bits of pure experience, and, as such, are 
single thats which act in one context as objects, and in another con- 
text figure as mental states. By taking them in their first intention, 
I mean ignoring their relation to possible perceptual experiences with 
which they may be connected, which they may lead to and terminate 
in, and which then they may be supposed to ‘represent.’ Taking 
them in this way first, we confine the problem to a world merely 
‘thought-of’ and not directly felt or seen. This world, just like the 
world of percepts, comes to us at first as a chaos of experiences, but 
lines of order soon get traced. We find that any bit of it which we 
may cut out as an example is connected with distinct groups of asso- 
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ciates, just as our perceptual experiences are, that these associates 
link themselves with it by different relations,® and that one forms 
the inner history of a person, while the other acts as an impersonal 
‘objective’ world, either spatial and temporal, or else merely logical 
or mathematical, or otherwise ‘ideal.’ 

The first obstacle on the part of the reader to seeing that these 
non-perceptual experiences have objectivity as well as subjectivity 
will probably be due to the intrusion into his mind of percepts, that 
third group of associates with which the non-perceptual experiences 
have relations, and which, as a whole, they ‘represent,’ standing to 
them as thoughts to things. This important function of the non- 
perceptual experiences complicates the question and confuses it; for, 
so used are we to treat percepts as the sole genuine realities that, 
unless we keep them out of the discussion, we tend altogether to 
overlook the objectivity that lies in non-perceptual experiences by 
themselves. We treat them, ‘knowing’ percepts as they do, as 
through and through subjective, and say that they are wholly con- 
stituted of the stuff called consciousness, using this term now for a 
kind of entity, after the fashion which I am seeking to refute.” 

Abstracting, then, from percepts altogether, what I maintain is, 
that any single non-perceptual experience tends to get counted twice 
over, just as a perceptual experience does, figuring in one context as 
an object or field of objects, in another as a state of mind: and all 
this without the least internal self-diremption on its own part into 
consciousness and content. It is all consciousness in one taking; 
and, in the other, all content. 

I find this objectivity of non-perceptual experiences, this com- 
plete parallelism in point of reality between the presently felt and 
the remotely thought, so well set forth in a page of Miinsterberg’s 
‘Grundziige,’ that I will quote it as it stands. 

‘‘T may only think of my objects,’’ says Professor. Miinsterberg ; 
“‘yet, in my living thought they stand before me exactly as per- 
ceived objects would do, no matter how different the two ways of 
apprehending them may be in their genesis. The book here lying 
on the table before me, and the book in the next room of which I 
think and which I mean to get, are both in the same sense given 
realities for me, realities which I acknowledge and of which I take 
account. If you agree that the perceptual object is not an idea 


*Here as elsewhere the relations are of course experienced relations, mem- 
bers of the same originally chaotic manifold of non-perceptual experience of 
which the related terms themselves are parts. 

"Of the representative function of non-perceptual experience as a whole, 
I will say a word in a subsequent article: it leads too far into the general 
theory of knowledge for much to be said about it in a short paper like this. 
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within me, but that percept and thing, as indistinguishably one, are 
really experienced there, outside, you ought not to believe that the 
merely thought-of object is hid away inside of the thinking subject. 
The object of which I think, and of whose existence I take cognizance 
without letting it now work upon my senses, occupies its definite 
place in the outer world as much as does the object which I directly 
see.’’ 

‘*What is true of the here and the there, is also true of the now 
and the then. I know of the thing which is present and perceived, 
but I know also of the thing which yesterday was but is no more, 
and which I only remember. Both can determine my present con- 
duct, both are parts of the reality of which I keep account. It is 
true that of much of the past I am uncertain, just as I am uncertain 
of much of what is present if it be but dimly perceived. But the 
interval of time does not in principle alter my relation to the object, 
does not transform it from an object known into a mental state... . 
The things in the room here which I survey, and those in my distant 
home of which I think, the things of this minute and those of my 
long-vanished boyhood, influence and decide me alike, with a reality 
which my experience of them directly feels. They both make up 
my real world, they make it directly, they do not have first to be 
introduced to me and mediated by ideas which now and here arise 
within me. ... This not-me character of my recollections and ex- 
pectations does not imply that the external objects of which I am 
aware in those experiences should necessarily be there also for others. 
The objects of dreamers and hallucinated persons are wholly with- 
out general validity. But even were they centaurs and golden 
mountains, they still would be ‘off there,’ in fairy land, and not 
‘inside’ of ourselves.’’$ 

This certainly is the immediate, primary, naif, or practical way 
of taking our thought-of world. Were there no perceptual world 
to serve as its ‘reductive,’ in Taine’s sense, by being ‘stronger’ and 
more genuinely ‘outer’ (so that the whole merely thought-of world 
seems weak and inner in comparison), our world of thought would 
be ‘the only world, and would enjoy complete reality in our belief. 
This actually happens in our dreams, and in our day-dreams so long 
as percepts do not interrupt them. 

And yet, just as the seen room (to go back to our late example) 
is also a field of consciousness, so the conceived or recollected room 
is also a state of mind; and the doubling-up of the experience has in 
both cases similar grounds. 

The room thought-of, namely, has many thought-of couplings 


**Grundziige der Psychologie,’ Vol. I., p. 48. 
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with many thought-of things. Some of these couplings are incon- 
stant, others are stable. In the reader’s personal history the room 
occupies a single date—he saw it only once perhaps, a year ago. Of 
the house’s history, on the other hand, it forms a permanent in- 
gredient. Some couplings have the curious stubbornness, to borrow 
Royce’s term, of fact; others show the fluidity of fancy—we let 
them come and go as we please. Grouped with the rest of its house, 
with the name of its town, of its owner, builder, value, decorative 
plan, the room maintains a definite foothold, to which, if we try to 
loosen it, it tends to return, and to reassert itself with force? With 
these associates, in a word, it coheres, while to other houses, other 
towns, other owners, etc., it shows no tendency to cohere at all. The 
two collections, first of its cohesive, and, second, of its loose associates, 
inevitably come to be contrasted. We call the first collection the 
system of external realities, in the midst of which the room, as ‘real,’ 
exists; the other we call the stream of our internal thinking, in 
which, as a ‘mental image,’ it for a moment floats.° The room 
thus again gets counted twice over. It plays two different rdles, 
being Gedanke and Gedachtes, the thought-of-an-object, and the 
object-thought-of, both in one; and all this without paradox or 
mystery, just as the same material thing may be both low and high, 
or small and great, or bad and good, because of its relations to 
opposite parts of an environing world. 

As ‘subjective’ we say that the experience represents; as ‘ob- 
jective’ it is represented. What represents and what is represented 
is here numerically the same; but we must remember that no dualism 
of being represented and representing resides in the experience 
per se. In its pure state, or when isolated, there is no self-splitting 
of it into consciousness and what the consciousness is ‘of.’ Its sub- 
jectivity and objectivity are functional attributes solely, realized 
only when the experience is ‘taken,’ 7. ¢., talked-of, twice, considered 
along with its two differing contexts respectively, by a new retro- 
spective experience, of which that whole past complication now forms 
the fresh content. 

The instant field of the present is at all times what I call the 
‘pure’ experience. It is only virtually or potentially either object 
or subject as yet. For the time being, it is plain, unqualified actu- 
ality or existence, a simple that. In this naif immediacy it is of 


°Cf. A. L. Hodder: ‘ The Adversaries of the Skeptic,’ N. Y., 1899, pp. 94-99. 

For simplicity’s sake I confine my exposition to ‘external’ reality. 
But there is also the system of ideal reality in which the room plays its part. 
Relations of comparison, of classification, serial order, value, also are stubborn, 
assign a definite place to the room, unlike the incoherence of its places in the 
mere rhapsody of our successive thoughts. 
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course valid; it is there, we act upon it; and the doubling of it in 
retrospection into a state of mind and a reality intended thereby, is 
just one of the acts. The ‘state of mind,’ first treated explicitly as 
such in retrospection, will stand corrected or confirmed, and the 
retrospective experience in its turn will get a similar treatment; but 
the immediate experience in its passing is always ‘truth,’ practical 
truth, something to act on, at its own movement. If the world were 
then and there to go out like a candle, it would remain truth abso- 
lute and objective, for it would be ‘the last word,’ would have no 
critic, and no one would ever oppose the thought in it to the reality 
intended.?? 

I think I may now claim to have made my thesis clear. Con- 
sciousness connotes a kind of external relation, and does not denote 
a special stuff or way of being. The peculiarity of our experiences, 
that they not only are, but are known, which their ‘conscious’ quality 
is invoked to explain, is better explained by their relations—these 
relations themselves being experiences—to one another. 


IV 


Were I now to go on to treat of the knowing of perceptual by 
conceptual experiences, it would again prove to be an affair of ex- 
ternal relations. One experience would be the knower, the other the 
reality known; and I could perfectly well define, without the notion 
of ‘consciousness,’ what the knowing actually and practically 
amounts to—leading-towards, namely, and terminating-in percepts, 
through a series of transitional experiences which the world supplies. 
But I will not treat of this, space being insufficient.** I will rather 
consider a few objections that are sure to be urged against the entire 
theory as it stands. 


“ Note the ambiguity of this term, which is taken sometimes objectively 
and sometimes subjectively. 

*In the Psychological Review for July of this year, Dr. R. B. Perry has 
published a view of Consciousness which comes nearer to mine than any other 
with which I am acquainted. As present, Dr. Perry thinks, every field of 
experience is so much ‘fact.’ It becomes ‘opinion’ or ‘thought’ only in 
retrospection, when a fresh experience, thinking the same object, alters and 
corrects it. But the corrective experience becomes itself in turn corrected, 
and thus experience as a whole is a process in which what is objective orig- 
inally forever turns subjective, turns into our apprehension of the object. 
I strongly recommend Dr. Perry’s admirable article to my readers. 

JT have given a partial account of the matter in Mind, Vol. X., p. 27, 
1885, and in the Philosophical Review, Vol. II., p. 105, 1895. See also C. A. 
Strong’s article in the JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PsyCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC 
Meruops, Vol. I., p. 253, May 12, 1904. I hope myself very soon to recur to the 
matter in this JOURNAL, 
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Vv 


First of all, this will be asked: ‘‘If experience has not ‘conscious’ 
existence, if it be not partly made of ‘consciousness,’ of what then 
is it made? Matter we know, and thought we know, and conscious 
content we know, but neutral and simple ‘pure experience’ is some- 
thing we know not at all. Say what it consists of—for it must con- 
sist of something—or be willing to give it up!’’ 

To this challenge the reply is easy. Although for fluency’s sake 
I myself spoke early in this article of a stuff of pure experience, I 
have now to say that there is no general stuff of which experience 
at large is made. There are as many stuffs as there are ‘natures’ 
in the things experienced. If you ask what any one bit of pure 
experience is made of, the answer is always the same: ‘‘It is made 
of that, of just what appears, of space, of intensity, of flatness, 
brownness, heaviness, or what not. Shadworth Hodgson’s analysis 
here leaves nothing to be desired. Experience is only a collective 
name for all these sensible natures, and save for time and space 
(and, if you like, for ‘being’) there appears no universal element 
of which all things are made. 


Vi 


The next objection is more formidable, in fact it sounds quite 
crushing when one hears it first. 

‘*Tf it be the self-same piece of pure experience, taken twice over, 
that serves now as thought and now as thing’’—so the objection 
runs—‘‘how comes it that its attributes should differ so funda- 
mentally in the two takings. As thing, the experience is extended; 
as thought, it occupies no space or place. As thing, it is red, hard, 
heavy ; but who ever heard of a red, hard or heavy thought? Yet 
even now you said that an experience is made of just what appears, 
and what appears is just such adjectives. How can the one experi- 
ence in its thing-function be made of them, consist of them, carry 
them as its own attributes, while in its thought-function it disowns 
them and attributes them elsewhere. There is a self-contradiction 
here from which the radical dualism of thought and thing is the 
only truth that can save us. Only if the thought is one kind of 
being can the adjectives exist in it ‘intentionally’ (to use the scholas- 
tic term) ; only if the thing is another kind, can they exist in it con- 
stitutively and energetically. No simple subject can take the same 
adjectives and at one time be qualified by it, and at another time be 
merely ‘of’ it, as of something only meant or known.”’ 

The solution insisted on by this objector, like many other com- 
mon-sense solutions, grows the less satisfactory the more one turns 
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it in one’s mind. To begin with, are thought and thing as heter- 
ogenous as is commonly said ? 

No one denies that they have some categories in common. Their 
relations to time are identical. Both, moreover, may have parts 
(for psychologists in general treat thoughts as having them); and 
both may be complex or simple. Both are of kinds, can be com- 
pared, added and subtracted and arranged in serial orders. All 
sorts of adjectives qualify our thoughts which appear incompatible 
with consciousness, being as such a bare diaphaneity. For instance, 
they are natural and easy, or laborious. They are beautiful, happy, 
intense, interesting, wise, idiotic, focal, marginal, insipid, confused, 
vague, precise, rational, casual, general, particular, and many things 
besides. Moreover, the chapters on ‘Perception’ in the Psychology- 
books are full of facts that make for the essential homogeneity of 
thought with thing. How, if ‘subject’ and ‘object’ were separated 
‘by the whole diameter of being,’ and had no attributes in common, 
could it be so hard to tell, in a presented and recognized material 
object, what part comes in through the sense-organs and what part 
comes ‘out of one’s own head’? Sensations and apperceptive ideas 
fuse here so intimately that you can no more tell where one begins 
and the other ends, than you can tell, in those cunning circular 
panoramas that have lately been exhibited, where the real fore- 
ground and the painted canvas join together."*. 

Descartes for the first time defined thought as the absolutely un- 
extended, and later philosophers have accepted the description as 
correct. But what possible meaning has it to say that, when we 
think of a foot-rule or a square yard, extension is not attributable 
to our thought? Of every extended object the adequate mental 
picture must have all the extension of the object itself. The differ- 
ence between objective and subjective extension is one of relation to 
a context solely. In the mind the various extents maintain no neces- 
sarily stubborn order relatively to each other, while in the physical 
world they bound each other stably, and, added together, make the 
great enveloping Unit which we believe in and call real Space. As 
‘outer,’ they carry themselves adversely, so to speak, to one another, 
exclude one another and maintain their distances; while, as ‘inner,’ 
their order is loose, and they form a durcheinander in which unity 
is lost.5 But to argue from this that inner experience is absolutely 


4 Spencer’s proof of his ‘Transfigured Realism’ (his doctrine that there 
is an absolutely non-mental reality) comes to mind as a splendid instance 
of the impossibility of establishing radical heterogeneity between thought 
and thing. All his painfully accumulated points of difference run gradually 
into their opposites, and are full of exceptions. 

**J speak here of the complete inner life in which the mind plays freely 
with its materials. Of course the mind’s free play is restricted when it 
seeks to copy real things in real space. 
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inextensive seems to me little short of absurd. The two worlds differ, 
not by the presence or absence of extension, but by the relations of 
the extensions which in both worlds exist. 

Does not this case of extension now put us on the track of truth 
in the case of other qualities? It does; and I am surprised that the 
facts should not have been noticed long ago. Why, for example, do 
we call a fire hot, and water. wet, and yet refuse to say that our 
mental state, when it is ‘of’ these objects, is either wet or hot? 
‘Intentionally,’ at any rate, and when the mental state is a vivid 
image, hotness and wetness are in it just as much as they are in the 
physical experience. The reason is this, that, as the general chaos 
of all our experiences gets sifted, we find that there are some fires 
that will always burn sticks and always warm our bodies, and that 
there are some waters that will always put out fires; while there are 
other fires.and waters that will not act at all. The general group of 
experiences that act, that do not only possess their natures intrinsi- 
cally, but wear them adjectively and energetically, turning them 
against one another, comes inevitably to be contrasted with the group 
whose members, having identically the same natures, fail to manifest 
them in the ‘energetic’ way. I make for myself now an experience 
of blazing fire; I place it near my body; but it does not warm me 
in the least. I lay a stick upon it, and the stick either burns or 
remains green, as I please. I call up water, and pour it on the fire, 
and absolutely no difference ensues. I account for all such facts 
by calling this whole train of experiences unreal, a mental train. 
Mental fire is what won’t burn real sticks; mental water is what 
won’t necessarily (though of course it may) put out even a mental 
fire. Mental knives may be sharp, but they won’t cut real wood. 
Mental triangles are pointed, but their points won’t wound. With 
‘real’ objects, on the contrary, consequences always accrue; and thus 
the real experiences get sifted from the mental ones, the things from 
our thoughts of them, fanciful or true, and precipitated together 
as the stable part of the whole experience-chaos, under the name of 
the physical world. Of this our perceptual experiences are the 
nucleus, they being the originally strong experiences. We add a lot 
of conceptual experiences to them, making these strong also in 
imagination, and building out the remoter parts of the physical world 
by their means; and around this core of reality the world of laxly 
connected fancies and mere rhapsodical objects floats like a bank of 
clouds. In the clouds, all sorts of rules are violated which in the 
core are kept. Extensions there can be indefinitely located; motion 
there obeys no Newton’s laws. 
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There is a peculiar class of experiences to which, whether we take 
them as subjective or as objective, we assign their several natures 
as attributes, because in both contexts they affect their associates 
actively, though in neither quite as ‘strongly’ or as sharply as things 
affect one another by their physical energies. I refer here to appre- 
ciations, which form an ambiguous sphere of being, belonging with 
emotion on the one hand, and having objective ‘value’ on the other, 
yet seeming not quite inner nor quite outer, as if a diremption had 
begun but had not made itself complete. 

Experiences of painful objects, for example, are usually also 
painful experiences; perceptions of loveliness, of ugliness, tend to 
pass muster as lovely or as ugly perceptions; intuitions of the morally 
lofty are lofty intuitions. Sometimes the adjective wanders as if 
uncertain where to fix itself. Shall we speak of seductive visions 
or of visions of seductive things? Of wicked desires or of desires 
for wickedness? Of healthy thoughts or of thoughts of healthy 
objects? Of good impulses, or of impulses towards the good? Of 
feelings of anger, or of angry feelings? Both in the mind and in 
the thing, these natures modify their context, exclude certain asso- 
ciates and determine others, have their mates and incompatibles. 
Yet not as stubbornly as in the case of physical qualities, for beauty 
and ugliness, love and hatred, pleasant and painful can, in certain 
complex experiences, coexist. f 

If one were to make an evoluti 
of originally chaotic pure experi s became gradually differen- 
tiated into an orderly inner and 0 Y world, the whole theory would 7 
turn upon one’s success in explaining how or why the quality of an if 
experience, once active, could become less so, and, from being an z 
energetic attribute in some eases, elsewhere lapse into the status of / 
an inert or merely internal pature.’ This would be the ‘evolution’ 
of the psychical from the b of the physical, in which the esthetic, 
moral and oth¢rwise emo 1 experiences would represent a half- 
way stage. f | 
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My reply to this is my last word, and I greatly grieve that to 
many it will sound materialistic. I can not help that, however, for 
I, too, have my intuitions and I must obey them. Let the case be 
what it may in others, I am as confident as I am of anything that, 
in myself, the stream of thinking (which I recognize emphatically 
as a phenomenon) is only a careless name for what, when scrutinized, 
reveals itself to consist chiefly of the stream of my breathing. The 
‘I think’ which Kant said must be able to accompany all my objects, 
is the ‘I breathe’ which actually does accompany them. There are 
other internal facts besides breathing (intracephalic muscular adjust- 
ments, ete., of which I have said a word in my larger Psychology), 
and these increase the assets of ‘consciousness,’ so far as the latter 
is subject to immediate perception; but breath, which was ever the 
original of ‘spirit,’ breath moving outwards, between the glottis and 
the nostrils, is, I am persuaded, the essence out of which philosophers 
have constructed the entity known to them as consciousness. That 
entity is fictitious, while thoughts in the concrete are fully real. 
But thoughts in the concrete are made of the same stuff as things are. 

I wish I might believe myself to have made that plausible in this 
article. In another article I shall try to make the general notion of 
a world composed of pure experiences still more clear. 


WILLIAM JAMES. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





THE GENETIC METHOD IN PSYCHOLOGY 


HE reporter of the last meeting of the Western Philosophical 
Association remarks, in this JourNAL of May 12, among the 
tendencies of opinion displayed at the meeting, ‘a reaction against 
the analytical psychology in favor of the functional and genetic.’ 
Without raising the topic of ‘functional psychology,’ or the question 
as to how any psychology can be other than analytical, one may, not 
unprofitably, meditate a little upon the exact meaning of genetic 
psychology. ‘The study of mental development,’ an easy defini- 
tion, is, after all, not too definite; it covers not only a variety of 
particular problems, but certain fundamental differences in point 
of view which demand radical differences of method. The distinc- 
tion between ontogenetic and phylogenetic development is one of 
these; but not the most thoroughgoing. Another division of the 
problem is even more significant: are we to study the process of 
mental developrgent in cross-section, or to trace its actual progress 

from one stagg7to the next? 
If we co¥ider these alternative possibilities with reference to 
inction, that between race and individual development, 
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certain points about the methodology of genetic psychology, not new 
to themselvés, may, perhaps, be put into clearer relation with each 
other. To begin with, taking race development in the broad sense 
which includes the whole process of the evolution of animal life, we 
have in the ordinary investigations of comparative or animal psy- 
chology on adult animals an instance of the cross-section method. 
What is the content of the mind of this particular animal, at this 
particular stage of biological and mental evolution? The parallel 
to this in ordinary, non-genetic psychology is the analytic study of 
the adult human mind. The problem presented by the psychology 
of the English sparrow is in itself no more of a genetic problem than 
that of the psychology of the adult American. Hence, whatever 
differences in method are involved in the two cases, they are not 
differences between a genetic method, on the one hand, and an an- 
alytical or any other non-genetic method, on the other. Various 
writers have amply discussed the problem presented by the ‘inter- 
pretation of the animal mind’; we are familiar with the fact that, 
while in interpreting the human mind we have at our disposal the 
reports in language of our. subject’s introspection, in dealing with 
the animal mind we must rely upon watching the inarticulate be- 
havior of a subject incapable of introspection; and we have learned 
to carry out ‘Lloyd Morgan’s canon’ with a rigidity unthought of 
by its propounder. But whatever the precautions necessary in 
studying the mental processes of a given animal, such precautions 
do not constitute a genetic method, any more than do the special 
precautions necessary in interpreting the results of some laboratory 
problem of adult human psychology. If we could get a correct idea 
of the mental processes normal to every species of animal, we should 
have merely the raw material from which, by comparison, to extract 
a genetic psychology. 

An immense difficulty characterizes such a task. On the other 
hand, precisely this method—of first getting a series of cross-sections 
at different stages and then, by comparison of these among them- 
selves, arriving at an idea of the processes of development involved 
—is the one lying directly at hand in the study of individual devel- 
opment. The reason for this difference is, of course, that in the 
latter case all the stages are readily accessible to us. We have the 
individual at hand; we can take our cross-sections as often as we 
please, observing the precautions that make for accuracy; and, al- 
though the interpretation of a baby’s mind, or the mind of a kitten, 
at a given moment, is no more a matter of genetic method than the 
interpretation of an adult mind, yet here one may collect the raw 
material so rapidly and pass so directly to comparison, that the dis- 
tinction between the cross-section method and the historical method, 
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if one may so term the tracing of actual progress from one stage to 
another, is of much less importance. 

Despite the fact that the collection of material by the cross-section 
plan is so much simpler for the ontogeny than for the phylogeny of 
mind, we do not find that the psychology of individual development 
is so far advanced, nor the case of phylogenetic psychology so hope- 
less, as we might expect. Especially when we read works on the 
development of the individual mind, our impression is that of having 
the series of cross-sections presented to us without the genetic psy- 
chology; there is no tracing of an evolutionary process whose laws 
are made out. On the other hand, despite the scanty and hard-won 
material, we are beginning to get glimpses of the bearing and ra- 
tionale of the whole process of mental development in the world of 
animal life. The reason for this is not remote. It is harder to get 
a posteriori material, but easier to apply a priori principles in the 
study of mental phylogenesis, than in that of mental ontogenesis. 
While the actual course of mental development may be more readily 
traced in the individual than in the animal world at large, it is less 
difficult to explain mental development in the latter case than in the 
former. 

The evolution of the individual mind is a problem whose answer 
is to a large extent hidden in the structure of the individual brain. 
We may know that process B regularly makes its appearance after 
process A, but when we ask why, there is nothing to be said except 
that a certain brain connection is perfected at this point. It may 
be because of some prehistoric condition of species development, or 
it may be a mere accidental resultant of forces far too complex and 
hidden ever to be traced out. But, while in mental ontogenesis the 
development of nervous structures in a certain predestined order is 
the sole basis for the appearance of mental functions in a given, 
sequence, while, therefore, the causal relation is from nervous struc- 
ture to mental function, the case is in a sense reversed when we deal 
with the evolution of mind in the animal kingdom. The main reason 
for the preservation of any complex nervous structure in phylo- 
genesis must be the value to the organism of the accompanying 
mental process. Here, then, we can with some safety argue from 
mental process to nervous process, from the usefulness or harmful- 
ness of a given psychosis to the development or non-development of 
the corresponding neurosis. We have thus not only a principle for 
the explanation of the facts obtained by investigation, but a basis 
for supplementing these facts by a priori predictions. If we can 
say with a fair degree of confidence that a certain course of develop- 
ment would have been contrary to an organism’s needs, then we 
may maintain that it probably did not occur. If certain phases of 
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mental growth can have been of survival-value only when certain 
other phases were already present, then we may make assumptions 
about the sequence of these phases without waiting for the accumula- 
tion of material by the cross-section method. 

Merely finding out what happens in the mind of an animal or of 
a child, at a certain given stage of development, calls for no method 
differing fundamentally from those used in ordinary psychology; 
only for certain special precautions. The task of genetic psychol- 
ogy proper. is twofold: to trace the course of the changes that take 
place from stage to stage, and to understand, so far as possible, the 
reasons for these changes. Animal psychology, in the first part 
of its task, is greatly helped by the application of some form of 
the principle of natural selection; in the second, it must rely almost 
entirely upon this principle. Natural selection does not account 
for the origin of variations; it may be that they occur per saltum. 
But, even if it does not completely rationalize the process of mental 
evolution, it is the only universally accepted rationalizing principle 
we have at our service. Genetic psychology, in this sense, has 
searcely begun its career. The preparatory cross-section work, even, 
is but just perfecting its methods; after the rash anthropomorphism 
of the early Darwinians there has grown up in natural reaction the 
tendency to accumulate facts without interpretation. But the in- 
terpretation is, nevertheless, an essential part of the science of 
genetic psychology. 

In child psychology, however, there is little hope of getting be- 
hind the mere facts. For the present, our only glimpses of inter- 
pretation come when we can apply the laws of species development 
to the individual; and the difficulty and uncertainty of this attempt 
are sufficiently evident in the labors of the Clark University School. 
slhe individual mind may in its evolution be an epitome of the his- 
tory of the species, but it is an epitome written in almost unde- 
cipherable shorthand. 


MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 





DISCUSSION 


MINOR LOGIC 


HAPPEN to have been staying for some months past (to my 
loss) within the range of two universities which do not yet 

take in the JouRNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC 
MeruHops, and I have only just seen the note by the editor of 
Science, in the second number, in reply to my little article, ‘Some 
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Points in Minor Logic,’ which appeared in the first number of the 
JOURNAL. That minor logic is the greatest thing in the world will 
hardly be asserted by any one; indeed, the very name is deprecatory, 
and strongly implies limitations. But that, within its proper limits, 
it may be legitimately appealed to, and that, in the particular in- 
stance in question, the criticism made was legitimate, are little 
theses which I feel called upon modestly to maintain. 

What I had said was this: 

**A recent writer in Science slips into a curious error in phrase- 
ology. He allows himself to speak of a ‘superabundance of physi- 
cians going hand in hand with a shortage of patients as being 
attributed to,’ ete. But the superabundance of physicians is the 
same thing as the shortage of patients (looked at from a different 
point of view), and a thing can not go hand in hand with itself.’’ 

Whereto the editor of Science objects as follows: . 

‘‘T venture to suggest that Mrs. Franklin’s comments illustrate 
the limitations of minor logic rather than a lapse in logic on the 
part of the writer. He was discussing the statistics of medical 
students, and the conclusion of his sentence (omitted by Mrs. Frank- 
lin) was: ‘must be attributed to a decrease in the number of ill- 
nesses, a decrease due to the application of modern methods of pre- 
ventive medicine.” The writer, of course, means that there has been 
an increase in the number of physicians as compared with the total 
population, and that, at the same time, the number of illnesses, as 
compared with the total population, has decreased, largely owing to 
the increased number of physicians. These statements are by no 
means the same.’’ 

Now, though this apologia concerning a very little matter—a 
matter that was designated in the first place only as an ‘error in 
phraseology ’—is very brief, it falls under two separate and distinct 
heads: 

1. The conclusion of the sentence was ‘omitted by Mrs. Franklin’ 
because it had either no bearing upon the matter, or, if any, then 
one that only strengthens the indictment. For the attribution of 
‘the superabundance of physicians going hand in hand with a short- 
age of patients’ simply to ‘a decrease in the number of illnesses, a 
decrease due to the application of modern methods of preventive 
medicine,’ so far from pointing to the explanation of the phrase as 
involving a double statement, distinctly points the other way. It 
indicates, as far as it goes, that only a decrease in the number of 
illnesses as compared with the population, and not also an increase 
of the number of physicians as compared with the population, was 
in the writer’s mind. For surely an increase in the number of 
physicians per population could never have been brought about by 
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a decrease in the number of illnesses. Both Professor James, of 
Columbia, and Brouardel, from whom the remark of the writer in 
Science is directly and indirectly derived, make the statement cor- 
rectly, and give as a reason for an absolute increase in the number 
of physicians the increased attractiveness of the medical profession. 

2. But, even if the writer had ‘of course’ meant what, so far 
as appears, he did not mean at all, it would still remain true that 
he clothed his meaning in objectionable phraseology ; and it was not 
the substance of what was meant, but the form in which it was put, 
that was the object of my innocent bit of criticism. ‘Superabund- 
ance of physicians’ is a phrase which conveys no suggestion what- 
ever of increase in number, whether relative or absolute; to any one 
in the habit of using language accurately, it has by itself no mean- 
ing other than that of excess in comparison with the number needed, 
according to some understood standard. As nothing whatever ap- 
pears in the context to indicate that the writer had in mind an 
increase in the number of physicians compared with the population, 
and as the subject immediately under discussion by him was the 
‘decided decrease in [the attendance at] the schools of medicine all 
along the line,’ surely it can hardly be claimed that the expression 
which started this unexpected controversy was so blameless as to 
make its utilization as an illustration of a point in minor logic a 
thing that was not justifiable. 

Finally, it may be permissible to point out that in a large domain 
of practical thought, this failure to notice—to notice constantly and 
instinctively—that some terms are necessarily of a purely relative 
nature, and that there is, accordingly, no distinction between two 
statements presenting opposite aspects of the same fact, is of very 
common occurrence. I refer to the domain of political economy, in 
which many a popular misunderstanding, the parent of prolonged 
and voluminous controversy, has arisen out of imperfect grasping 
of such truisms as that low prices mean dear money, that high 
efficiency of industry means low cost of production, and the like. 
And while much of the trouble here undoubtedly lies in the ‘com- 
plexity of thought,’ no one who is in the habit of following economic 
discussion can doubt that the trouble would be very perceptibly 
reduced by the avoidance of offenses against the phraseology re- 
quired by minor logic, and, in particular, by the avoidance of just 
such haziness as to whether two statements are two or really only 
one as I had in mind in my little article. 


CHRISTINE LADD FRANKLIN. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


La logique des sentiments. Tu. Risotr. Revue philosophique, 1904, June, 

pp. 587-611; July, pp. 38-71. 

The papers contain the outlines of an investigation, a fuller account 
of which will be issued later. Affective states of mind produce physiolog- 
ical changes, form elements of the complex which is called will, and thus 
influence the train of thought. This is what usually is called the in- 
fluence of sensibility on intelligence. This influence sometimes has the 
form of an association of ideas, sometimes, presupposing this, it becomes 
stronger and gives a new direction to the thoughts. The logic of feel- 
ings, though known for a long time, has been studied little; it has 
nothing in common with rational logic except reasoning, by which is 
meant the elimination of the middle term in a system of three terms. 
Often it is stated that the rules of logic are selected from experience 
as its natural product, but it is probable that reasoning in its origin had 
only practical purposes. At this stage there is no division between 
rational and affective logic; reasoning is not strictly adapted to its pur- 
pose, but experience reveals which suppositions usually coincide with the 
facts, and which as a rule do not. Our knowledge of the importance or 
uselessness of these terms is a measure of the progress of this primitive 
logic. Now arises the question: Why, after the development of rational 
logic, has the lower logic (which is often deceitful and productive of doubt- 
ful results) continued to exist? It has not been superseded, because 
rational logic can not be applied to the whole realm of knowledge, and 
because affective reasoning is used wherever practical interests are at 
stake. An essential criterion of affective reasoning is that it contains 
judgments and ideas of an emotional character, of which pure logic must 
be free. Now, as a matter of fact, it is the view of many that this 
ideal is never attained, but in certain cases the emotional element is so 
weak that it can be neglected, while in others it is very strong, forming 
the basis for the change of representations. These psychical states, 
which are called values, play an important part in the logic of feelings. 
Values, as defined by different authors, include intellectual (objective) 
and emotional (subjective) elements. Intelligence does not produce 
values, it merely enables us to recognize them; they have a biological 
origin, and the fact that their conditions are in general the same for all 
men accounts for their uniformity. Individual differences are, then, 
the reason for different valuations by different persons. Affective logic 
is a vital logic, and the conditions which have produced it are at work 
to protect it against rational logic. The sphere of affective reasoning is 
very large, and it is perhaps best to define it negatively as knowledge 
not acquired by purely rational methods. In ethics, esthetics, politics and 
sociology, judgments of value are of frequent occurrence and have been 
observed and described repeatedly, but the most perfect example of 
affective reasoning and the one which can be studied most conveniently, 
Ribot sees in religious thinking. 
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Affective reasoning is in its essence subjective, but by a frequent mis- 
take it is generalized, causing endless misunderstandings, not only be- 
cause different meanings are connected with words, but chiefly because 
they have a different emotional basis. There exists no general affective 
reasoning, but two types can be distinguished: wish and belief. The first 
finds reasons for a certain event, the second proves the validity of a more 
or less systematic complex of ideas. These forms of reasoning are not 
guided by the principle of contradiction; their only leading principle, 
according to which middle terms are found, is finality. These middle 
terms are connected and ordered with respect to two points of view: (1) 
accumulation, (2) climax. The first is the simpler, and, though often 
without artistic order, fulfills its purpose. The second acts, not neces- 
sarily by the use of words, but by producing certain states of mind which 
consecutively enforce conviction. Both tricks were known to the ancient 
rhetoricians who were led to them by experience. But it seems that 
still another way to enforce conviction is possible, which could be called 
the method of producing conviction by mere repetition. Indeed, we 
often observe that strong conviction results, if the same sentence without 
any reasons is repeated a number of times. It may become even a well- 
established principle and therefore this method is successfully applied 
where a strong conviction is desired. 

In the second paper the use of these principles is shown, but of course 
only the outlines of the problems are traced. To facilitate description 
the following five types are distinguished: (1) The passionate, (2) the 
inconscient, (3) the imaginative, (4) the justifying and (5) the mixed; 
the last covers the thoughts built up on the basis of both logics. By the 
word passion Ribot means a lasting emotion, which of course has under- 
gone certain changes and which is characterized by more or less perma- 
nent obsession and the resulting work of imagination. The influence of 
emotions on the act of judging is restricted to sudden alterations which 
are quickly corrected when the usual equilibrium is reestablished. Far 
greater is the influence of passions as shown in the three examples of 
timidity, love and jealousy. Besides motory, vasomotory and secretory 
symptoms, timidity is characterized by shyness and lack of presence of 
spirit in social intercourse. On this basis a subjective valuation of men 
and events is developed, which is not founded on logical considerations, 
but on vague intuitions and impressions, from which far-reaching con- 
clusions are drawn. According to temperament, character, education 
and surroundings this system ends in pessimism, misanthropy, egotism 
or mysticism. Melancholia often gives the opportunity for the observa- 
tion of the pathological development of those ideas, and in each case it 
can be decided only by the origin and not by the content of an idea, 
whether it is within the physiological limits of the normal or not. 

Ribot distinguishes, according to the amount of rationality, three 
kinds of love. The first is the love that comes like a flash of lightning; 
there is no reason at all in it, unless one should call the immanent, or- 
ganic logic of instinct reason. The second kind is the ‘ amour passion,’ 
which gradually grows and under favorable circumstances may become 
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the dominating idea. We have a typical form of affective reasoning in 
what Stendhal calls crystallization,” by which name he designates the 
fact, that everything pleasant, which is noticed, is worked over into an 
attraction for the loved person. The result, of course, is an ideal. In 
respect to faults there is a little discrepancy between Stendhal and Ribot; 
the latter asserts that they are removed—a spotless image resulting from 
this process—the former holds that they are turned into so many new 
attractions. Certainly it is an interesting psychic process, and the usual 
way of describing it, as the influence of strong groups of association on 
others, is a circumlocution, since the strength of these centers of associa- 
tions (Associationscentren) is manifested only in this way. The third 
kind of love is the intellectualized love of the troubadours; for the de- 
scription of this also Ribot relies upon Stendhal (‘ De Amour,’ pp. 298- 
307). 

The conditions of the origin of jealousy are of heterogenous nature, 
since it is determined by the idea of real or expected possession, of the 
possibility of loss, and the real or imaginary cause thereof. This passion 
needs for its origin favorable conditions. In the initial stage it has more 
the character of general distrust, but very soon, with a penetration which 
almost equals that of the timid, a system of suspicions is established, in 
which actions as well as omissions, words unspoken as well as spoken, 
become weighty and convincing reasons for believing in the guilt of cer- 
tain persons. Ribot believes that jealousy resembles in some respects 
the delusions of persecution, for both involve ability to observe the 
minutest details and to draw conclusions from them. For a thorough 
study of jealousy, the typical jealousy of the drunkard must not be neg- 
lected, for here we find the possibility of establishing by careful investi- 
gation the history of this passion in cases in which at least some organic 
causes are known. 

By the name of unconscious reasoning Ribot designates all those 
processes of which only the results come to consciousness. For the ex- 
planation of these processes physiological and psychological theories have 
been tried, but with unsatisfactory results. Each theory has its own 
difficulties, and besides, both meet with the impossibility of resolving the 
train of thought into an automatism, which by itself will reach the goal. 
According to the theory of association, each idea is connected with others 
in every direction, and none of the current theories can explain how the 
suitable ideas are picked out. Without deciding anything about these 
explanations, the facts are studied in cases of conversion and of affective 
transformation. Every conversion consists in the substitution of one 
system of ideas for another which was up to the present predominant; 
it is an interchanging of values, a partial alteration of personality in its 
affective elements. This holds also for such non-religious conversions 
as are characterized by partial irrationality, which must account for the 
fact that the subjective proof is not valid for others. Totally different 


*For the etymology of this word, see Stendhal, Le rameau de Salzbourg 
(‘De Amour,’ pp. 311-322). 
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from conversions are the transformations of emotions, in which emotions 
of well-specified types are slowly changed into others. It is a process 
possible only in complex emotions, a process which is only partially con- 
scious, and which is generally directed by analogy. The special features 
of this analogy are not pointed out, but it seems that in ideas between 
which there is no logical analogy the only common or resembling elements 
are accompanying feelings. 

A typical form of affective reasoning is the imaginative; it is based 
always on affective elements, on wishes, inclinations or aversions, which 
deprive the judgment of objective value. Examples are plentiful, but 
the investigation is confined to a general treatment of those of religious 
experience and belief, soothsaying and magic. In each case the influence 
of affective reasoning is shown, and thus is explained the durability of so 
weak a logic. It is certainly an interesting feature of this problem, that 
ideas which do not seem to be directly connected with the conditions of 
life become in so many cases the strongest centers of association. 

Of most frequent occurrence is the mixed reasoning of the two logics. 
This form of reasoning exists where the solution of a problem is adopted, 
and a proof is constructed in accordance with the solution. It seems that 
in science also this method is practiced, but there it is only an assumption. 
The difference is very marked in the theory of morals, where the different 
systems disagree in nearly everything except the final conclusions; the 
explanation of this fact is, that the moving principle of the whole de- 
ductive process, though systematic in appearance, is an extralogical tend- 
ency. To this type of affective reasoning much attention has been 
devoted, especially with regard to the influence of the speaker on the 
crowd which is governed by him. Many elaborate systems of eloquence 
treat this theme, and all agree that it is to the passions the orator must 
appeal. The value of gesticulation and its influence upon the mind of 
the hearer is by itself a difficult psychological problem, and various 
theories have attempted to explain this fact of high theoretical interest. 

In all these examples the prominent part of feelings and of affective 
reasoning is successfully pointed out. It hardly seems that Ribot’s divi- 
sion is stringent at every point, but this is not to be expected from a first 
attempt at a division on a purely empirical basis. Another division is 
finally alluded to, which accounts for the practical origin of thinking. It 
is a teleological principle involved when the type of conservation and the 
type of expansion of the person are distinguished. To the former belongs 
the reasoning of timidity, justification and consolation; to the latter that 
which has an ideal as an aim and tries to enlarge the personality. The 
paper ends with a promise of special inquiries, which are to be published 
later. 


F. M. Ursan. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Voluntarism and Intellectualism: A Reconciliation. Gustav SPmLLer. 
The Philosophical Review, July, 1904, Vol. XIII., No. 4, pp. 420-428. 


The purpose of this interesting article is to adjust the respective 
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claims of intellectualism, which the author says long held sway, and 
of voluntarism, which has arisen as a reaction against the exclusive 
claims of reason. Mr. Spiller insists that the object of science is de- 
termined by considerations of utility. Furthermore, intellectualism has 
ignored everything but physics and philosophy, has sought exclusively 
the general, has overlooked the fact that the various senses make us appre- 
hend the world in a way which shall be satisfactory, and has forgotten 
that the exercise of reason in seeking truth is itself the satisfaction of a 
need. Strictly speaking, intellectualism is voluntarism. 

Nevertheless pure voluntarism can not be accepted. For it makes 
the individual unlimited in choices and issues in absolute anarchy, 
theoretical and practical. Voluntarism must be organic and reasoned if 
it is to avoid the opposing pitfalls of superstition and scepticism. The 
true reconciliation of these apparently opposing views lies in an organic 
conception of human nature. The self is a growing and imperfect 
organism moved by many impulses. But in the social development of 
man the self becomes more organic and unified, grows into greater har- 
mony with nature and with other selves. Truth is social and society 
limits the range of individual action. Yet we must not unduly repress 
the individual. The genius and reformer often appear antisocial, whereas, 
in truth, they represent a higher ideal, and a progressive society needs 
just these individual variations. Nature likewise has her limits which 
she sets to individual caprice. In an imperfect and growing society, then, 
there is room for variety of type. Nevertheless the various needs of the 
individual must be organized and various individuals must conform to 
social needs and to nature. The present ideal is to be regarded in the light 
of a progressive ideal. From this view-point we see that voluntarism is 
only a purification of intellectualism. 

Mr. Spiller’s considerations all seem to me pertinent and important. 
But I do not think they go quite to the root of the matter. The antithesis 
between voluntarism and intellectualism is truly a false one, but it is to 
be overcome and driven out only by a more profound conception of that 
unity of the self in thought, deed and feeling, which works in and 
through all the partial manifestations of self-consciousness in science, 
conduct, ete. It is in this basic unity of the self, as the common char- 
acteristic of all reason-possessing individuals, that we shall find the true 
and over-social as well as over-individual foundation for truth. The 
reality of the social order as well as of the physical order involves an 
epistemological reference to a permanent structural character in the uni- 
verse, a character which is ever manifested in these two partial and de- 
pendent orders but which must continuously transcend them. This con- 
tinuous and permanent structure of reality as the final test or point of 
reference for both thought and action disclose itself in that active and 
persisting unity of self-movement by which the self transcends the super- 
ficial antithesis of voluntarism and intellectualism. 

J. A. LEIGHTON. 


HoBart COLLEGE. 


USIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. August, 1904. Vol. IV., No. 8. 
La théorie physique, son objet, sa structure (4e article) (pp. 121-169): 
P. Dune. — Abstract theories and mechanical models. It is character- 
istic of the English that they have, like Napoleon, ample minds, delight- 
ing in complexity of details, but abhorring general notions. They there- 
fore set up mechanical models, visual images rather than a logical system. 
Thomson and Maxwell cited in illustration. Du Phénoméne Psycho- 
logique des Affinités (pp. 160-200): R. pe La Grassertg.—Several ex- 
amples of antipathy and sympathy given, and an attempt made at classi- 
fication. The phenomenon has so far been little observed because it is 
rather a tendency than a definite emotion. Man, and the world generally, 
is enveloped in a plexus of affinities well worthy of scientific study. 
Aristote et Platon suivant Zeller, I. (pp. 201-208): J. Butuiot. — Zeller’s 
interpretation of. Aristotle’s metaphysics is tinctured with alien Hegel- 
ianisms. Aristote a-t-il connu le ‘ Sophiste’? (pp. 209-216): C. Hurt. - 
The proofs cited by Bomitz and Uberweg are insufficient. La théorie 
physique d’apres Descartes (lettre ouverte &@ M. Duhem) (pp. 217-225): 
F. Meatré. — Descartes’ physical theory was well worked out; the contra- 
dictions apparent in his works should be attributed to his activities as 
a metaphysician. L’abstraction (pp. 226-231): J. Garpam.-—An active 
intelligence as distinguished from a thinking intelligence is metaphys- 
ically necessary. Analyses et Comptes Rendus. J. Grasset, L’idée 
médicale dans les romans de Paul Bourget: B. Vienon. C. Féré, Travail 
et Plaisir: E. Baron. A. D. Sertillanges, Nos luttes; nos vraies enemies; 
le patriotism et la vie social: M. Dreamer. FE. de Roberty, Nouveau 
programme de sociologie: EK. Baron. Livres déposés. 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE. July, 
1904. Band X., Heft. 4. Entwickelung der arabischen und jiidischen 
Philosophie im Mittelalter, II. (pp. 483-459): J. Pottax.-Like the 
Arabian, the Jewish philosophy of the period rests entirely on its pre- 
decessors. Among others, the works of ibn Gabirol, Saadja, Abraham 
ben David, and Maimonides are discussed. Hin Dialog aus der Akademie 
des Arkesilas (pp. 460-479): E. Bioxen.—A discussion of the origin of 
the ‘ Alcibiades.’ The conclusion is reached that it originated in the 
school of Archesilas. Beitrige sur Kenntnis Shaftesburys (pp. 480-499) : 
R. ZrertTMann. — This article is given to a detailed bibliography of Shaftes- 
bury’s writings. Spinoza’s Naturrecht (pp. 500-515): K. Worm.- 
Spinoza’s ethics has for its basis not the principle, might should be right, 
but that might is right. He does not really contradict his starting-point 
in saying that life under the rule of the state is good; it is the expression 
merely of a hypothetical imperative. He stands in the ranks with Marx 
and Spencer as opposed to Plato and Kant. Die peripatetische Philos- 
ophie bei den Syrern und Arabern (pp. 516-533): C. Sauter.-Its de- 
velopment is traced in some detail through three stages of Syrian and 
three stages of Arabian philosophy to the thirteenth century. Locke, 
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eine kritische Untersuchung der Ideen des Liberalismus und des Urs- 
prungs nationalékonomischer Anschauugsformen Schluss (pp. 5384-560) : 
G. Jarcer. — Locke’s theory of the state has produced no valuable reform- 
ing ideas, burying under fictions the real aim of men. Even Marx could 
not break away from it, sharing with Locke the lack of an historical 
sense. The modern emphasis on the concept of purpose gives a fresh 
start to the solution of social problems. Jahresbericht, V.; L’historie de 


la philosophie en France (1897-1902) (pp. 563-576): V. Detsos.-—The - 


following are reviewed: BE. Boutroux, Etudes Whistoire de la philosophie ; 
G. Milhaud, Les philosophes géométres de la Gréce; H. Delacroix, Essai 
sue le mysticisme spéculatif en Allemagne au XIVe siecle; L. Couturat, 
La logique de Leibniz; E. Halevy, La formation du radicalisme philo- 
sophique; L. Levy-Bruhl, La philosophie d’Auguste Comte. New Books. 


ANNALEN DER NATURPHILOSOPHIE. July, 1904. Band 
TIl., Heft 4. Uber die Unbeweisbarkeit des Parallelaxioms (pp. 349- 
354): L. FraunHorrer. — The most important corollary is the direct proof 
of the possibility of geometries of different types. Hlemente und Ver- 
bindungen (pp. 355-380): W. Ostwa.p.—It is now possible to base on the 
dynamics of chemistry rather than on the atomic theory the fundamental 
laws of constant proportions, multiple proportions and atomic weight. 
The precise nature of the obstacles to interchange of the elements de- 
scribed. Die Relativitat aller Bewegung und das Trigheitsgesetz (pp. 381- 
388): H. Kiemperer.— The law of inertia needs for its justification a 
system of coordination relative to which the apparent motion of the stars 
should disappear. Der Mystizismus und die Klarheit des Denkens (pp. 
389-412): B. L. Wirtss.- The two sources of Mysticism. Clearness as 
the most important of the four factors that determine the value of intel- 
lect. In proportion as mysticism disappears from religion it will extend 
its sphere in other realms. Zur Geschichte der Antiperistasis (pp. 413- 
441): K. Meyer ces. Bserrum.— The principle of peristalsis is that, if a 
quality is surrounded by its opposite, it increases in power. The principle 
is adopted by Plato, and defended by Aristotle. Even Bacon did not 
reject it. That was left to Robert Boyle. Its revival by Erman in 1825. 
Biopsychologische Probleme (pp. 442-448): K. Lamprecut. — Modern his- 
torical thought must seek the solution of two problems: the laws govern- 
ing typical forms of national growth, and the nature of the unique socio- 
psychical development, the world-history. Uber harmonische Analyse 
von Musikstiicken (pp. 449-508): V. Go.tpscumipt.-—In confirmation of 
the author’s work, ‘ Uber Harmonie und Complication,’ the thesis is de- 
fended that the law of complication that governs crystal formation is 
also the key to musical harmony. After enlarging on the principles in- 
volved, an example is given in the analysis of Beethoven’s ‘Die Ehre 
Gottes.’ One table. New Books, reviewed by W. O. Fuhrmann, Das 
Psychotische Moment. E. de la Sauce, Stoff und Bewegung. C. Giittler, 
Wissen und Glauben. A. Lang, Nietzsche und die Deutsche Kultur. 
R. Schweitzer, Die Energie und die Entropie. A. Seitz, Willensfrethedt 
und moderner psychologischer Determinismus. A. Lang, Maine de Biran 
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und die neuere Philosophie. G. Portig, Die Grundziige der monistischen 
und dualistischen Weltanschawung unter Beriicksichtigung des neuesten 
Standes der Naturwissenschaft. HH. Marcus, Die allgemeine Bildung in 
Vergangenheit, Gegenwart und Zukunft. C. Beckenhaupt, Bediirfnisse 
und Fortschritte des Menschengeschlechtes. K. Lasswitz, Wirklichkeiten. 
A. Helfenstein, Die Energie und ihre Formen. A. Oelzelt-Newin, Klein- 
ere philosophische Schriften. L. Stein, Der Sinn des Daseins. E. Rittel- 
meyer, Friedrich Nietzsche und das Erkenntnisproblem. P. Stern, Grund- 
probleme der Philosophie. I. Das Problem der Gegenheit. K. Joél, 
Der Ursprung der Naturphilosophie aus dem Geiste der Mystik. 


Boutury, E. The English People: a Study of Their Political Psychology. 
Translated by E. English. New York: Putnam. 1904. 332 pp. 8vo. 
$2.50. 

Fischer, W. Poetenphilosophie. Eine Weltanschawung. Miinchen u. 
Leibzig: G. Miiller. 1904. 8+ 346 pp. 8vo. 5M. 

Petrie, W. M. F. Methods and Aims in Archaeology. Illus. London: 
Maemillan. 1904. 8s. net. 

Wernicke, A. Die Theorie des Gegensbandes und die Lehre vom Dinge- 
an-sich bei Immanuel Kant. Braunschweig: Meyer. 32 pp. 1904. 

Wernicke, A. Der Glaubensgrund des Kantischen Systems. 1904. 22 pp. 


Windelband, W. Die Philosophie im Beginn des 20 Jahrh. Festschrift 
fiir Kuno Fischer. I Bd. Heidelberg: Winter. 1904. 8vo. 5M. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. James Warp, of Cambridge, England will be the guest of Prince- 
ton University from October 4th to 7th, during which time he will 
deliver three lectures on philosophy and three formal addresses on psy- 
chology. 

MLE. Joteyko, lecturer on psychology in the University of Brussels, 
has been elected vice-president of the Neurological Society of Belgium. 

Dr. H. Austin Arkins, professor of philosophy in Western Reserve 
University, is in Europe on leave of absence for the coming year. 

Stewart Macponatp, Ph.D. (Cornell), will sueeeed Professor I. Wood- 
bridge Riley as professor of philosophy at the University of New Bruns- 
wick. 

Natuan E. Truman, Ph.D. (Cornell), has been appointed assistant 
professor of Greek and philosophy at the University of South Dakota. 








